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situation in a spacious church. In one case where 
the obstacles are numerous and close to the organ, 
it is almost impossible to produce a proper quality 
of tone, especially from large pipes. Whereas, 
in the other case, the organ builder soon finds the 
required tone, owing to all obstacles being at 
a distance, and the vibration of each pipe not 
being disturbed but in its ' periphery,' thus 
causing an agreeable reflection of sound, such as 
we find on listening to the organs in our cathedrals 
and other large buildings." It is a singular fact 
connected with the amount of resonance in dif- 
ferent buildings, that the enormous organ built 
by Mr. Willis, which stood at the west end of the 
Crystal Palace, and which contained three sets of 
manuals, an immense number of stops, and a large 
pedal organ, vras not in effect so powerful as an 
instrument in a Church at Islington, with one row 
of keys and eight stops. This anomalous effect 
must be attributed solely to the total absence of 
reverberation from the immense quantity of glass 
in the Great Exhibition. 

From what I have stated at the commencement 
of my paper, it will be seen, I think, that no one 
position for organs has exclusively been adopted 
in any age of the church, — though it must be 
admitted that from about the 15th century they 
have been generally placed, in parish churches, 
in the western gallery,— and in cathedrals and 
collegiate churches on the screen which separates 
the choir from the nave. 

The present generation being at liberty, then, 
to legislate on the subject, I have ventured, as 
a church organist, to draw up a few rules which, 
I hope, may be of some service to those who wish 
to place organs and choirs in churches in such 
a position as will best suit the requirements of the 
choral service — and, at the same time, not disfi- 
gure the architectural beauties of the building. 

Rule I. — An organ should not play over one 
choir to another choir.* 

Rule II. — The people should not be between 
the choir and organ, f 

Rule III. — The singers in a choir must not 
have their backs to the people. 

Rule If. — A choir should never be in a gallery. 

In churches where there is a double choir and 
an organ, it seems to me that the organ may often 
be advantageously placed in the centre of a low 
organ screen, in the old and common position. 
As a general rule, choirs should as nearly as pos- 
sible form an equilateral triangle with the organ. 
It is an important question, and one deserving of 
close investigation, whether, listeners, or those 
who depend on choirs for assistance, should be 
east of the choirs ; and it is certainly not advis- 
able for the congregation to come between the 
choir and organ. I cannot help remarking here, 



* i. e., when the organ is placed on the ground, 
t As at St. Paul's, Knightsbridge. 
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that the usual places appropriated to the digni- 
taries in our cathedrals appear to be the worst in 
the church, and it is very curious that the chief 
places should be west of the choir, 

I stated in TEMPtE - 

Rule I. an or- 
gan must not 
play over one 
choir to ano- 
ther choir, as 
at the Temple 
Church, and at 
St. Andrew's, 
Wells-street It 
has a one-sided 
effect ; and, as 
the organist 
generally hears 
one choirabove 
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the other, and< 

the choir nearest the organ hears considerably 

ST. ANDREW'S. more f fa e 

organ than the 
other choir op- 
posite, it is 
frequently the 
cause of serious 
faults and ble- 
mishes in the 
performance of 
the music. For 
this reason the 
organ should 
always, if pos- 
sible, be placed 
considerably a- 
bove the heads 
of the singers, 
— the tones of 
an instrument 
proceeding im- 
mediately be- 
fore a choir 
will, assuredly, 
rather confuse than assist them. If therefore, 
circumstances require the organ to be placed on 
the floor of a church, the sound-board should be 
fixed as high as the architecture, or other points, 
will allow. 

To be concluded in our next. 




CHURCH ORGANISTS.— No. II. 
The mode in which the funds of the established 
church are distributed has long occupied the attention 
of church reformers of our own time ; with their object 
we have nothing to do : it may happen that the vir- 
tuous indignation expended on the subject may at last 
be discovered to take its rise in a kind of " fox-and- 
grapes" desire, not merely to alter the system but to 
reverse it ; so that they who are loudest in complaint 
may have the felicity of turning the tables upon the 
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Continued from page 262. 
now fortunate possessors of the funds. Be this as it 
may, the writer, as a stanch churchman from con- 
viction, laments the schism that exists in the establish- 
ment no less than the mal-appropriation of its funds : 
he cannot shut his eyes to the fact that in no commu- 
nity is there so great an inequality of remuneration as 
in that in which the strictest justice should prevail. 
This is not to be denied by even the most inordinate 
lover of " loaves and fishes ;" let us turn to our own 
parishes, without reference to the heads of dioceses : 
let us compare the income of the rector with the salary 
of the hard-working curate : let us look at the thou- 
sands, in many cases, that are paid for the privilege of 
hearing sometimes no more than a dozen or so of ser- 
mons in the year by the rector, and then turn for a 
moment to the labour performed by a curate for from 
£80 to £100 for the same time : let us look also to the 
exacting manner in which all fees are demanded — the 
tithes are collected, and the easter offering is applied 
for, and we shall not want examples to qualify the 
statement we have made. It is not the friend, but the 
enemy, to the church, who will not see all this ; and 
as deriving no income from any such source, we may 
perhaps be allowed the privilege of claiming belief in 
our sincerity in wishing a better order of things to 
exist in the administration of the affairs of a church in 
which we feel it a privilege to belong. 

We have recurred to this topic for the purpose of 
enforcing some attention to the subject of this paper — 
namely, the better remuneration of those members of 
the musical profession whose lots have been cast in the 
bosom of the establishment, and whose ability is de- 
voted to the proper performance of her musical service. 
Let an indifferent organist be heard in one of our 
metropolitan churches ; his inefficiency is at once dis- 
covered, and if he be a deputy the organist receives 
strict injunctions to prevent his future attendance. 
That part of the service, perhaps, under the regular 
organist, goes on smoothly and regularly : then the 
curate reads the prayers two or three times a day, and 
attends every morning in the week, for about £80 
a year ; the organist is present at two or three services, 
and seldom gets half the amount ; the rector preaches 
his sermon sometimes once a week for half the year, 
and retires to his residence in the country with the 
comfortable assurance that he has earned from £800 
to £1000 ! We have referred more particularly to this 
branch of the subject, because it happens that the rate 
at which the salary of the organist is fixed rests prin- 
cipally with the rector : even where this is not the 
case, a recommendation from such a source is sure to 
meet with attention ; and surely the rectors in general 
cannot believe that, while it requires some thousands 
to support their position, an organist is able to get on 
upon twenty pounds a year. 

We are not advocates of the "liberty and equality" 
system, but in a sacred cause like that of the perform- 
ance of the church service, it is absolutely necessary 
that every one connected with it should have the 
means to live — there is no denying the truth of this 
assertion, it is much too plain to be disputed : how 
can the argument often put forth in the pulpit hold 

food, that the labourer is worthy of his hire, if that 
ire be unworthy of him ? 
Our attention has again been called to this fact 
earlier perhaps than it might have been, by a letter 
received from a correspondent, which, from the curious- 
ness of the document it contains, we have thought it 



worth while to place before our readers, some of whom 
will doubtless be disposed to treat it as a joke. Our 
correspondent thus writes : — 

" The attention of the Editor of the Musical Times is 
directed to the advertisement, a copy of which is given 
below. The writer fully agrees with the sentiments 
expressed in the Article which appeared in the Musical 
Times, headed ' Church Organists ; ' but in his opinion the 
advertisement there alluded to hears no comparison with 
the present one. What an exalted idea the advertiser 
must have of music and musicians I" 

ORGAN. Wanted, a respectable man, to act as TURNKEY ill 
a County Prison. One who understands Music, can play the 
Organ, and sing Bass, would be preferred. For further particulars, 
apply, &c. 

We have purposely abstained from giving the ad- 
dress affixed to the advertisement, not wishing to give 
the publicity to it which an issue of many thousands 
would necessarily impart ; but an address is affixed to it. 

What idea can the advertiser have upon the matter? 
— does he suppose that a man who has the necessary 
qualifications to fill the office of turnkey should also 
be accomplished in the science of music, or does he 
rather reason in this wise — no man can be an organist 
who has not a power over the keys ? hence an organist 
would make a good turnkey. The " baser" qualifica- 
tion mentioned in the advertisement, in a county gaol, 
would be perfectly intelligible ; and in addition to his 
singing bass, the holder of such an office would often 
have to " sing small " as well, upon the salary. 

We have often wondered that a respectable body, 
like that of church organists, has not taken some 
means to put itself in a better position with churchmen 
— that they have not formed an association by which 
they could withstand injustice or oppression, and de- 
fend themselves against the annoyance and attacks to 
which, under the best state of things, they are, in the 
performance of their difficult and nervous duties, sub- 
jected. But really musical men have so little of the 
business habits of almost any other profession, no hope 
can be entertained that such a suggestion could ever 
be carried out : yet they have not a bad example ge- 
nerally in the careful manner with which the secular 
interests of the church in general are regarded. We 
almost think that the matter rests with organists- 
themselves — an opinion we have often repeated in the 
presence of some of the best and most respected of 
our metropolitan church organists. For the present, 
however, having again given the benefit of our large 
circulation to the publication of our opinion, we leave 
the matter in the hands of those whom we believe, if 
they will apply the moral of the fable, " The wain in 
the mire," to their own case, would be able, in a short 
time, to congratulate themselves on having accom- 
plished a salutary change both in the per ormance of 
our musical church service and in the character of its 
remuneration. 

Vernon. 



GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Our necessarily limited space for such purposes, 
prevents us entering fully into the merits of the Glou- 
cester Festival. We have been favored by a friend 
with a well-written detailed criticism, but as we could 
not insert it entire, and not feeling justified in muti- 
lating it, we have preferred to offer a compilation from 
various sources — intending the report as a resum6 of 
the proceedings — merely stating that the improved 



